FROM PSlESALU TO THE DEATH OF CATO
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there was a refuge for the unfortunate; in Cato, destruction for the had.
In Caesar, his easiness of temper was admired ; in Cato, his firmness. Ccesar,
in fine, had applied himself to a life of energy and activity; intent upon the
interests of his friends, he was neglectful of his own; he refused nothing to
others that was worthy of acceptance, while for himself he desired great
power, the command of an army, and a new war hi which his talents might
he displayed. But Cato's ambition was that of temperance, discretion, and,
above all, of austerity; he did not contend in splendour with the rich, or in
faction with the seditious, but with the brave in fortitude, with the modest
in simplicity, with the temperate in abstineney; he was more desirous to be,
than to appear, virtuous; and thus, the less he courted popularity, the more
it pursued him."*1

[i Sallust's comparison of Cjesar and Cato should not mislead the reader as to the importance
of the latter, wlio in fact exercised little influence on the great events of his age.]

